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HE treaty signed this month at San Francisco 

is a high-minded attempt to secure justice among 
widely varied interests, no one of which can be fully 
served without injury to others. To close the state 
of war, restoring sovereignty to Japan and ending 
the occupation controls, while assuaging the anxieties 
of those who have suffered so much from Japanese 
militarism and from Japanese economic methods, is 
no easy undertaking. The essentials of the settle- 
ment, emphasizing here the innovations, are as fol- 
lows : 


(1) Japan declares her intent to act in accord 
with the Charter of the United Nations, including 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; and 
to conform to generally accepted standards of fair- 
ness in trade. 


(2) Japan and the signatory states pledge them- 
selves specifically to act in accord with Article 2 of 
the Charter, relative to security and to the settlement 
of international disputes, including support of United 
Nations decisions and abstention from aid to oppo- 
nents of those decisions. 


(3) The occupation is to end within ninety days 
of ratification. Bilateral or multilateral agreements 
from joint defense are anticipated. 

(4) Commercial relations are initiated on a basis 
of reciprocal, non-discriminatory, most favored na- 
tion treatment. 


(5) Renunciation by Japan of all former terri- 
tories outside the home islands is reaffirmed, except- 
ing ultimate sovereignty over the contemplated trus- 
teeship for the Ryukyus and the Bonins. Allied de- 
cisions on war crimes are accepted. The principle of 
reparation for war damage caused by Japan is recog- 
nized, but within extremely narrow limits of actual 
payment, on the grounds of Japanese inability. 

(6) Differences over interpretation or execution 
are to be referred to the International Court of Jus- 
tice. 
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It is fitting that John Foster Dulles, whose work 
during and since the war has been so important in 
Protestant thought upon problems of the peace, and 
who has in person borne the heaviest burden in ne- 
gotiating the Japanese treaty, should make the intro- 
ductory comment upon it. When publishing the text 
last July, Mr. Dulles declared: ‘The treaty will, in 
fact, restore Japan as a sovereign equal, and the 
treaty is truly one of reconciliation. Never in mod- 
ern times have the victors in a great and bitter war 
applied this principle. They have, in the name of 
peace, imposed discriminations and humiliations, 
which have bred new war.” Mr. Dulles further re- 
marked that restrictions on rearmaments have gen- 
erally failed, and have even stimulated national as- 
sertion in rearmament. The new approach is that of 
collective security, in which Japanese arms alone 
will not be dangerous to others. With earnest, ex- 
plicit reference to Europe, Schumann of France 
impressively stated at San Francisco the same view. 


The able Ceylonese representative said of the treaty 
that “at the present moment it represents the largest 
common measure of agreement that could be obtained 
among the countries that were willing to discuss 
peace with Japan.” He also emphasized that the 
major concern of Asiatic countries, including India, 
was that Japan should be free. “I claim that this 
treaty embodies that idea in its entirety.” Mr. 
Jayewardene went on to show that through the treaty, 
and only through the treaty, will Japan be enabled 
to determine her own relations with India and China. 
He firmly opposed the Soviet demand for controls 
upon Japan, speaking for Asiatic Buddhists of nine 
states in the words of their Teacher: “Hatred ceases 
not by hatred, but by love.” 


None must overlook the anxieties and dissatisfac- 
tions among those states which prepared and signed 
the treaty, and among those five which refused to 
sign—three from East Europe, India, Burma. For 








some, faith in a new Japan supplemented by faith 
in collective security has won with difficulty—not- 
ably in Australia, New Zealand, and the Philippines 
—over fearsome memories. For many states, not 
merely in the Far East, but as far distant as West- 
ern Europe, the revival of Japanese industry and 
trade with open access to their home markets, is a 
sharp risk to their own precarious recovery. The 
Philippines and Burma, among others, are bitterly 
disappointed in their failure to secure large payments 
toward the severe losses inflicted upon them by the 
Japanese invasion. 


The two Indian objections stated to the public 
have been clearly refuted by the United States Gov- 
ernment and by others. They were on the border 
between procedure and substance, claiming that the 
defense pact with the United States should await 
Japanese freedom under the present treaty, and that 
the territories renounced by Japan should be specifi- 
cally assigned—in particular, Formosa to go at some 
time in some manner to China, and the Kuriles 
and South Sakhalin to Russia. One might think and 
hope that these objections could have met in a spirit 
of negotiation. But the Indian stand was taken on 
psychological grounds, obviously with the wish to 
avoid lining up in the Anglo-American camp, oppos- 
ing Communist China and Soviet Russia. More- 
over, it does not seem that the Indian Government 
considers the content of the treaty to be wicked or 
impolitic; for it has announced its intention to ne- 
gotiate a separate peace with Japan, securing for 
India the same general relations with Japan as do the 
signatories of the present treaty. 


The Russian objections, in timing and in form, 
are propagandist throughout. Mr. Dulles is a “war- 
monger,” and there is a (mythical) seizure of Tai- 
wan, by the “direct aggression” of the United States 
against the Chinese People’s Republic. Bait is strewn 
for the Japanese nation, and for those who fear the 
Japanese nation; for revolutionaries in Japan; and 
of course for Communist forces at war with the 
United Nations and its members. The remark of the 
Australian Minister, Spender, says all: “For it is 
clear as the bright sunlight that what Soviet Russia 
desires above all else, is a Japan which is defense- 
less to resist its penetration.” 


What of Japanese rearmament and the relations 
with American military power? The Security Treaty 
between the United States and Japan, signed at San 


Francisco, bases itself upon the rights of Japan in the 
general treaty and upon the “inherent right of indi- 
vidual and collective self defense” set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations. “In the exercise of 
these rights, Japan desires, as a provisional arrange- 
ment for its defense, that the United States of Amer- 
ica should maintain armed forces of its own in and 
about Japan so as to deter armed attack upon Japan.” 
The United States is “presently willing” to do just 
that, in the expectation, however, “that Japan will 
itself increasingly assume responsibility for its own 
defense ..., always avoiding any armament which 
could be an offensive threat... .”” The American 
forces “may be utilized to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security in the Far 
East and to the security of Japan against armed at- 
tack from without, including assistance given at the 
express request of the Japanese Government to put 
down large-scale internal riots and disturbances in 
Japan caused through instigation or intervention by 
an outside power or powers.” 


So passes the utopian hope by which a conglom- 
erate of Japanese interests and emotions joined with 
certain Allied policies and aspirations to proclaim in 
the Japanese Constitution that “land, sea, and air 
forces, as well as other war potential, will never be 
maintained.” Support of peace by the cooperation 
of the Five Powers, as envisaged in the first pros- 
pects of the United Nations, has become world con- 
flict of two Powers against three Powers. Romulo 
of the Philippines made at San Francisco the applica- 
tion to the Far East: “In the five years since the 
promulgation of the Japanese Constitution and the 
signing of this treaty, there has occurred so great 
a shift in the power relations of Asia that Japan 
must now arm itself against the menace of Com- 
munist aggression. Stand on the Japanese islands 
and look to the immense mainland. That mainland is 
Korea, Soviet Russia, Communist China.” 


Meanwhile, the treaty is yet to be ratified. Japan 
need not change the Constitution, nor begin to arm, 
unless she wishes. Japan has yet to build even an 
adequate police force. She has no warships, no planes 
of any sort, no artillery. Nor is a complete panoply 
of arms dreamed of, even in sample quantities. But 
Japan, instead of a burden to international defense, 
should carry some part of her own load. And so the 
devil has perhaps hastened reconciliation and free- 
dom in this one quarter.—M.S.B. 
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The Christian Word in Communist China’ 


N times of crisis—which is most of the time—we 

want to know what Christians are saying. But 
we are inclined to be more interested in what they 
say about the crisis, than in what they say about 
Christianity. In China it is almost impossible for 
Christians to discuss the political crisis in terms 
which Americans can understand; but this does not 
mean that the church in China is silent. There was 
quite a considerable amount of Christian literature 
being circulated with restriction, at least until the 
Spring of this year. Much of this has been produced 
since the Communist regime began. Some of this 
writing merely seeks to interpret Christianity from 
a distinctly leftist standpoint ; but it is more profitable 
to examine that part of it in which Chinese Chris- 
tians are speaking and writing as Christians, trying 
to interpret the Gospel rather than the situation. 
While we cannot say what is the exact state of the 
church in China now, I think it is fair to say that 
the message of Chinese Christians as circulated at the 
beginning of 1951 is the full Christian faith and not 
a deviation from it. 

A book by a responsible Christian leader which was 
published in 1949 went into another edition in 1950 
(after the new government had taken over), is called 
What Is the Christian Faith? and shows that Chris- 
tians in China, surrounded as they are by the popu- 
lar opinion that religion is superstition, are looking 
again at the roots of their faith. It is clear from this 
book that Christians over there are pulling away 
from the liberal humanist leanings which exercised 
such a strong hold upon them a few years ago. Here 
is the fruit of the rediscovery of orthodox Christian 
Faith, which has had its counterpart in this country. 

In his introduction, the author indicates the lack of 
coliesion in the Chinese Christian movement in the 
past, when he describes how some people think that 
to be a Christian means to worship, study the Bible 
and pray; while others think of it as a fellowship 
group in which Christian ways of life are suggested ; 
others think it is an attitude of reverence in discuss- 
ing salvation, while still others think of it as a 
method of social service. But “Christianity is a faith, 
and a faith has a content. To be a Christian means 
to take responsibility for preaching the Gospel. But 
before proclaiming the Gospel one must know what 
it is. This is not a matter of individual interpreta- 
tion. We must rely humbly on the Bible and on the 
tradition of the Church for our investigation.” 

The first chapter is on “The Existence of God,” 


* The above article, published anonymously, was written 
by a returned missionary from China, well known to the edi- 
tors of this journal. 


in which the inseparable connection between Chris- 
tian belief in God and revelation is emphasized. 
“Strictly speaking man has no way of knowing God 
except through the manifestation of Jesus Christ. 
For the Christian believer it is through Jesus’ life, 
death and resurrection that he knows the presence 
of God.” 

This is not to say that belief in God is not in ac- 
cordance with reason, for there follows a brief ac- 
count of four of the classical proofs for the existence 
of God. But the author adds quite rightly that the 
Christian belief in God is not the conclusion of a 
philosopher, but is concerned with the Living God, 
who has been experienced by the Jewish people and 
subsequently by the Christians through history. It is 
the faith of the meek and the humble, the faith in the 
Cross, that the first shall be last and the last first; 
consequently as St. Paul said (I Cor. 2:14) “The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God: for they are foolishness unto him.” The 
scientific and the reiigious ways of proof are con- 
trasted, and the writer shows how belief is concerned 
with the whole of life. “The purpose of the Christian 
is not only to seek inner peace, but to serve God. 
The point of persuading men to believe the Christian 
faith is not only to ‘make them good’ or to ‘save 
them,’ but to glorify God. The commission of the 
Christian movement is not only to bring into being an 
organization, but to complete God’s plan in relation 
to mankind.” The chapter concludes with an account 
of the difference between God as Creator of all na- 
ture, and the naturalist conception, and with a brief 
discussion of God’s omnipotence and man’s free-will. 

The second chapter is called “The Nature of Man,” 
and opens with a criticism of the optimistic view of 
man and his progress which was held by Adam 
Smith ; and the author goes on to outline some of the 
views of human nature held by the old Chinese sages. 
Most of them like Mencius, believed in man’s good- 
ness; but there was Hsun Tzu who said that human 
nature was bad (“Man’s nature is evil; his goodness 
is hypocrisy”), and Kao Tzu who thought that hu- 
man nature was neither good nor evil, while Yang 
Hsiung believed it to be a compound of the two. 
The modern Chinese school of thought known as the 
“political science group” which held that China 
should be totally westernized, and the modern natural- 
ism of Hu Shih are also briefly discussed, The He- 
brew-Christian view of man is then contrasted with 
theseandalso with the Greek approach to the question. 
The writer shows that the Hebrew way of thinking 
of man as more than animal, but as body and soul in- 
separable, leads to the use of myth and story-telling 








to express the doctrine of man. The story of Adam 
and Eve shows man as a moral creature, who is 
given freedom within the limits of God’s commands. 
The struggle in man, best expressed in St. Paul’s 
seventh chapter of Romans, is caused by his basic 
failure which is his selfish pride, and the root of 
pride is that man wants to become God, and is un- 
willing to obey, and to bow before the Truth. From 
the religious point of view man’s history has been 
rebellion against God, because he has put himself and 
not God at the centre. But as St. Paul writes to the 
Galatians: “God is not mocked: for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap” (Gal. 6:7). 

The third chapter is entitled “Christ Is Lord,” in 
which Jesus is shown to be both the Lord of Jewish 
expectation, and also the Lord of Revelation. The 
point is made that the Sermon on the Mount is not 
the whole gospel, but that the meaning of Christ’s 
coming has to be seen in His life, death and resur- 
rection. This is almost a truism to Christians at 
home, but to those who know how often in China, 
the facts and doctrine of Christ’s life have been 
separated from His teaching, it is heartening that 
there is here such a strong emphasis both on the 
Pauline experience of the Cross, and of the whole 
doctrine of the Incarnation. The chapter concludes 
with an explanation of the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, and readers are introduced in non-technical 
language to the belief in the triune God. 

There follows an interesting chapter on the “Gov- 
ernance of God,” in which the author comes to grips 
with the main problems concerning the Kingdom. 
The Kingdom of God must be sought and prayed for. 
It implies comfort for the oppressed. It is itself the 
standard of moral values. It brings with it spiritual 
reward. Its coming is the goal and completion of 
God’s will. It is both imminent, coming in the fu- 
ture, and a matter of present growth. But here there 
is no real conflict, for the parables of the seeds show 
both growth and judgment by results. As the Chi- 
nese proverb has it: “If you plant squash you get 
squash; if you plant beans, you get beans.” 

The author then criticizes those who talk about 
“establishing the Kingdom of God” as though man 
could do it by his »wn cleverness. As he observes, the 
New Testament does not speak of “establishing” or 
“building” the Kingdom but of entering it—and this 
has to be done through a narrow door. 

Another mistake is to regard the Kingdom of God 
as a theory of social organization, and the author also 
attacks this idea. “In his Christian view,” he says, 
“no theory of social organization is the right and 
true one. In the Christian view man is so full of 
selfishness, and trusts so much in his own strength, 
that social theory does not provide very much hope. 
3efore the Kingdom of God can come, man must 
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accept God’s judgment, and be released from the 
bondage of his sins.” The Christian is thus both in 
the world and out of it, but he does not believe that 
society can progress to an absolutely realizable posi- 
tion in history. The ideal society, which is a God- 
governed society, will only be realized when sin and 
evil have been overcome, and that day no one knows, 
not even the angels, neither the Son but the Father 
(Mark 13:32). 

Does this mean that Christianity is an unworldly 
religion with a pessimistic view of society? The 
writer says “No, assuredly not, for the Christian 
faith is that God never ceases to govern the world; 
He is the Lord of history, and is always creating and 
redeeming.” The Kingdom of God appears in his- 
tory, but is not complete until history is ended. The 
completion of man’s highest values in society will 
still only be the preparation for the Kingdom. Yet 
God’s governance in this world is apparent; it is 
spiritual, and can be accepted and understood by the 
meek (Matt. 5:5). The chapter concludes with these 
words: “In the world the victory is Caesar’s, but 
the Cross is the destiny for Christ; for this reason 
his disciples must be prepared to bear the Cross. 
Nevertheless the Christian’s responsibility is to “seek 
first for His Kingdom and its righteousness.” Jesus 
said, “In the world ye will have tribulation; but be 
of good cheer I have overcome the world.” 

The fifth chapter on “The Revelation of the Bible,” 
is a clear introduction to the Scriptures. The im- 
portance of the Old Testament for Christians is 
stressed. (It is not very long ago since some Chinese 
Christians were suggesting that the Old Testament 
was irrelevant and that for China the Confucian clas- 
sics should be regarded as the appropriate preparatio 
evangelii.) As the writer observes, “Without the 
Old Testament there would be no New Testament. 
... Jesus was a Jew, and came from a Jewish fam- 
ily; his thought and faith were Jewish, and indeed 
Christianity comes from out of Judaism.” 

The main types of literature in the Old and New 
Testaments are briefly described, and there is an ac- 
count of the results of Biblical criticism and their 
relation to the question of revelation. The position 
taken by the author about this is clear from the sen- 
tence with which he closes the chapter: “Thus the 
true examination of the Bible, is not that we examine 
the Bible, but that the Bible examines us.” 


The last chapter is on the “Fellowship of the 
Church.” Here again it is necessary to remember 
that what is said may not be new to us, but has a 
particular point in China where the weaknesses of in- 
dividualistic and undenominational Christianity have 
been evident for a long time. The writer begins: 
‘Many people think it is necessary to join the Church 
in order to be a Christian. For they think religion is 
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an individual matter and feel that the Church does not 
really lead them anywhere. But to be a Christian 
one must enter the Church, just as to be a citizen 
one must belong to a country. Chfistianity is not 
only a faith but a fellowship. . “. Jesus Christ is not 
only the founder of this feilowship, He is its heart 
and foundation stone.’’ 

It is thus encouraging to find this representative 
of modern Chinese Christianity placing such a strong 
emphasis upon the church. He describes its Jewish 
origin in the Old Testament as the people called by 
God, goes on to trace the way in which the “chosen” 
were narrowed down by God’s dealings with the 
“remnant,” and how finally from this source the One 
Man, Jesus was chosen who should live and die and 
rise for the nation. “From the Resurrection there 
appears the New People. They were called ‘new 
men,’ because Jesus had been with them and changed 
their hearts. From the union of these new men 
comes the beginning of redemption for the world.” 

The doctrines of the Risen Christ, of the church 
as the Branches of the True Vine, and as of the 
Body of Christ, are outlined. “(Church members may 
have differences of race, occupation, and opinion, but 
they are united because they have accepted Jesus 
Christ as Lord. . . . If Christ had not risen there 
would be no world-wide Church today.” The church 
is God’s instrument for spreading His judgment and 
redemption to mankind. Naturally the question must 
be asked why it has not been more successful, and 
the author finds the main source of weakness in the 
division of the church from the eleventh century ; he 
outlines briefly the way in which the different 
branches of the church have emerged. “In China,” 
he says, “we do not have very much background of 
Church History and it is easy to react against re- 
ligious divisions ; however we know that the Church 
can be divided without being broken, and in seeing 
the differences of the past we can learn to unite in 
the near future.” He refers to the Amsterdam As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches as the be- 
ginning of a strong witness for unity. Unity which 
was lost largely through the individualism following 
Luther’s reformation must be rediscovered by a re- 
turn to the New Testament conception, not that the 
church is a free organization of believers which ap- 
peared after the apostles, but that the church from 
the beginning is the people of God into which the 
apostles were appointed. 

The fundamental commandment given to the 
church is, “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to all nations.” The church’s purpose is not 
to proclaim a particular “ism” or philosophy, but the 
Good News to men. This Good News is the salva- 
tion of all men, and the church’s contribution is not 
to suggest ways of saving the nation or of changing 
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the structure of society, because the Christian faith 
is fundamentally concerned first with bending men’s 
hearts before God’s Truth, so that nation and society 
can thereby hope for change and salvation. 

te ws 

It was with this quite mature understanding of 
the Christian Faith that the same writer produced 
a pamphlet in 1950 on “The Christian Gospel in the 
New Age.” What he says here may not be so agree- 
able to Western Christians, but it cannot be dis- 
missed as the opinion of one who would choose only 
the texts that suit him to prove an ideological posi- 
tion. He says that this is a revolutionary age and that 
all must recognize that a new China is being built 
on the Communist pattern according to Mao, Marx 
and Lenin whose books should be read. Christians 
have to understand that it is a time for serving the 
people ; if they fail to do so they may be found on 
the side of reaction. 

The writer asserts that the church in China, which 
had received the benefits of imperialism is now no 
longer mixed up in the old society, and is free to 
join in the new movement. Christianity is a revo- 
lutionary gospel, for it is good news for everyone, 
which is eternally new. The vague idealism which 
speaks of “the Christian spirit” and “Christian in- 
fluence on society” is sharply criticized, on the 
ground that the early Christians did not preach this 
kind of theoretical doctrine. We can see here per- 
haps how the new orthodoxy and Marxism can join 
hands in their attack on idealism. The facts on 
which the Gospel are based are the life and death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The writer finds 
that the unique character of Christ lies in His lack 
of self-centeredness, the root of man’s pride, and 
in His dedication of His will to that of His Father. 

“But does this seem very revolutionary,” he asks, 

“that man should not be self-centered in this world ?” 
It is, he believes, the deepest revolution for “we can- 
not attribute self-centeredness simply to ignorance 
or evil environment ; otherwise why did St. Paul say 
‘For the good which I would I do not; but the evil 
which I would not that I practice’ ?” 
_ The significance of the death of Jesus is that God 
cannot leave man alone even though he is rebellious. 
The Cross is the measure of God’s forgiveness. “In 
the struggle for man’s basic repentance Jesus is 
pleased to give His life as a sacrifice on the Cross. 
. . . God’s immeasurable love can, if man is willing, 
reconcile him to God, establish a new relationship, 
and lead him into a new life.” 


The writer then shows how the new relationship 
established by the Atonement has its counterpart in 
social change. “Every revolutionary movement is 
part of God’s purpose to overcome certain contradic- 
tions in man’s relationship to his fellows. Marx- 








Leninism shows that the injustices of society all 
come from the class struggle, which in turn comes 
from the inequality in livelihood and property be- 
tween man and man; indeed a just soceity must first 
of all resolve the contradictions of class. Christian- 
ity shows us that the fundamental contradiction in 
life is man’s rebellion against God. Jesus Christ’s 
death showed us the great love which overcame the 
contradiction between man and God. In doing this 
He can change contradiction into obedience to God; 
and overcoming self-centeredness can resolve the 
differences between man and man, so that there will 
no longer be a struggle.” 

The Gospel of the Resurrection is also held to be 
basic, and as in the longer book there is a strong em- 
phasis on the reality of the Risen Christ. The con- 
nection between this doctrine and revolutionary prac- 
tice may not be quite clear; but the main point is 
that Christ’s victory over sin and self-centeredness 
makes it possible for us to fulfill his commandment 
to preach the Gospel and proclaim Christ’s rule. 
This implies glorifying God, which also involves do- 
ing good to our brethren both materially and spiri- 
tually. “Therefore Christians should not only be 
against the revolution; they ought to take a thor- 
oughly revolutionary part. Christians ought not to 
fear truth.” At the same time it is made clear that 
whatever is achieved in the way of social progress 
should be attributed to God’s grace. “When a politi- 
cal or economic revolution needs to be completed a 
man ought to accept scientific truth and become a 
revolutionary. He ought to take part in revolution- 
ary groups to overthrow the old order and estaklish 
the new. Only he ought to recognize that the final 
completion of the good society must wait ‘till Jesus 


comes again.’ ” 
* * * &* 


It would be easy to comment on some of these 
conclusions and to draw attention to apparent gaps 
in the argument; but it may be well to remember 
that in the Chinese situation the gaps may be consid- 
erably foreshortened as they look at things in a dif- 
ferent perspective. It would be still better, I think, 
to read what this Chinese Christian has written, re- 
membering all the time how easily it is to be misun- 
derstood arnid all the pressures that surround the 
church in that country today. We may also read it 
as a challenge to relate the Christian truths which 
he has outlined to our own kind of social order. But 
above all we may be thankful that our fellow-Chris- 
tians in China have been able to present this scrip- 
tual word. If books such as these can continue to 
be written and circulated in China we need not fear 
for the survival of the Chinese church, which in any 
case is in tne hands of God. 
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Christian Action Statement 
Of Purpose 


At a special conference at Howard University 
held on September 14 and 15, over two hundred 
Protestant church leaders founded a new interde- 
nominational organization, CHRISTIAN ACTION, 
which will endeavor to focus Christian thought and 
action on social, political, and economic issues from 
the viewpoint of the Christian gospel. The following 
statement of purpose was adopted by the conference; 
some minor revisions which the conference author- 
ized have not yet been incorporated into the state- 
ment, 


We are a group of Christians and church members 
who have met in Washington seeking to discern the 
judgment of God upon ourselves and seeking to find 
a way to fulfill our common responsibilities under 
God. We seek an organization and the cooperation 
of all who can join with us in the purpose and posi- 
tion set forth below: 


We believe the Gospel of Jesus Christ summons 
us to face fearlessly the political, economic, and 
social realities of our time, and to act responsibly 
for the healing of the whole man and of society. We 
are conscious of the need for a community within 
the churches working for a continuing appraisal and 
application of theology, liturgy, and church policy to 
these realities. We are convinced that God has 
drawn us together to organize such a community 
made up of men and women committed to common 
purposes. Our task is to work primarily within and 
throvgh our churches and ecumenical agencies, such 
as the National Council of Churches. The true 
Church is God’s instrument properly transcending 
class, racial, and national loyalties. We are members 
of churches; we share their shortcomings; and we 
are under divine obligation to bring their fullest 
resources to bear on our common tasks. 


We affirm that the Gospel impels us to work to- 
gether for a responsible society—local, national, 
and world-wide—which will give each person or 
group a fair and equal opportunity to develop his 
full potentialities. This involves judgment on the 
political, economic, and social policies of our coun- 
try; it also involves responsibility to seek construc- 
tive policy, consensus, and common action. We de- 
clare that church members have a responsibility as 
Christians to work in the power structures and cen- 
ters of influence in society. As a group we intend 
to speak and act on concrete issues as they arise. 

Chief among the evils confronting the church are 
wide economic inequalities, racial tension and con- 
flict in a divided world, and growing insecurity, dis- 








illusionment, and fear which have placed millions 
under the jeopardy of totalitarian enslavement. We 
recognize that our failures and shortcomings have 
contributed to this disorder, and that the menace of 
international Communism reveals in a special way 
the failure of the church to be true to its Lord. 


We reject all kinds of totalitarianism. We re- 
ject the identification of capitalism, socialism or any 
economic and political system with the will of God, 
since judgments about the political economy must be 
made as response to the dynamic activity of God in 
concrete, specific situations related to national poli- 
cies. And we reject the irresponsible exploitation of 
anti-communism to undercut freedom through in- 
timidation. We confess with shame that we as a 
nation, though blessed with extraordinary power and 
wealth, have frequently been confused and have 
often failed men of good will who have looked to us 
for leadership. 


Though the majority of us agree that military 
power is necessary to withstand political tyranny, 
none of us places major reliance upon military 
power or accepts uncritically the decisions of the 
military. As churchmen we recognize that the para- 
mount objective of both church and government. must 
be to open channels of reconciliation, rehabilitation, 
and reform. 


These are some further judgments we make as 
Christians today in the present situation: 


—Our American foreign policy should seek in 
cooperation with other nations, principally under 
the United Nations, the cooperative development of 
world resources and a firm defense against totali- 
tarianism and against the domination of world mar- 
kets by any one nation or coalition of nations. 

—The national community through its government 
must take action to maintain a high and stable level 
of economic activity, avoiding inflation and depres- 
sion. 

—All discrimination and segregation on the basis 
of race, class, creed, or national origin must be elimi- 
nated from our national life. The Church must begin 
with its own sin in this area. 

—There must be reform of American politics to 
secure responsible, cohesive party action and inte- 
grated administrative and legislative policy. 

—Onur traditional civil liberties must be preserved 
and extended in the face of the attacks upon them 
which exploit present fears. 

—May God rule our actions, overruling our er- 
rors, into the redemption of the world through 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Listed below are the members of the Executive 
Council. 

John Bennett, Professor of Christian Ethics, Union 
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Theological Seminary, New York City; David Bur- 
gess, Fellowship of Southern Churchmen, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Ray Gibbons, Director, Council for So- 
cial Action, Congregational Christian Churches, New 
York City; Robert T. Handy, Assistant Professor 
of Church History, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City; F. Ernest Johnson, Executive Sec- 
retary, Division of Research and Survey, National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., New 
York City; Elizabeth Lam, Executive Associate of 
the Committee on International Exchange of Per- 
sons, The Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, Washington, D. C.; Charles S. McCoy, 
Executive Secretary, Provisional Committee for 
Christian Action, New Haven, Conn.; Alexander 
Miller, Professor of Social Ethics, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California; William Miller, In- 
structor in Christian Ethics, Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn.; A. T. Mollegen, Professor of 
Christian Ethics, Virginia Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Virginia; Reinhold Niebuhr, Dean of 
the Faculty, Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City; Liston Pope, Dean, Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn.; E. E. Schattschneider, Profes- 
sor of Political Science, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn.; Walter Sikes, Assistant Director 
of the Committee for Social Action, The Disciples 
of Christ, Indianapolis, Indiana; Kenneth Under- 
wood, Assistant Professor of Social Ethics, Yale 
Divinity School, New Haven, Conn.; Moran Wes- 
ton, Minister, St. Phillip’s Church, New York City ; 
Winnifred Wygal, formerly of Y.W.C.A. National 
Board, New York City; and George Younger, Pas- 
tor, First Baptist Church, Rochester, Pa. 


Correspondence 


Dear Sir: 

It was gratifying to read in a May number of Chris- 
tianity and Crisis of Dr. Niebuhr’s concern over “The 
Weakness of Common Worship in American Protestant- 
ism.” It was at the same time surprising and disturbing 
to note his many misinformed statements, his unaware- 
ness of the best movements in American liturgical re- 
form and his failure to propose any constructive theory 
of liturgical order. 


To begin with, almost all his points of criticism, both 
negative and positive, were said years ago, and better 
said, by Willard Sperry, Albert Palmer, Bernard 
Meland, Charles Heimsath and others. It would 
have been a benefit to the many students and ministers 
seeking help in this field had Dr. Niebuhr directed their 
attention to the more complete discussions of those 
writers. Indeed their negative criticisms are far more 
drastic than his. Far beyond all other faults of worship 
in our American churches, minor matters of diction, 
style, taste, or materials, is the major fault, the lack of 
any principle of organization, the lack of any clear con- 
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ception as to what the worship of God is, as to what reli- 
gious experiences and what religious actions it embraces. 
Is the sacramental theory of worship the true concep- 
tion? Can the free churches depart from the essentials 
of that theory whether they use that name for it or not? 
What else, if anything, must be included besides the re- 
ception of divine grace and the offering of life devotion 
which it declares? 

Dr. Niebuhr proposes no principle of liturgical order 
and design, he defines no conception of the nature of 
worship. All the faults he alleges could be amended and 
still the major faults remain. It is comparatively useless 
to attempt a reform in details of expression until one 
decides what is to be expressed. 

My own conception of worship as set forth thirty 
years ago has since been somewhat expanded. The re- 
cent revised edition of Art and Religion suggests the 
positive acts of devotion as well as the receptive experi- 
ences of communion with God. That conception, like 
others, is of course incomplete, but at least it proposes 
a clear theory of what worship is and a clear principle 
of liturgical order for the service of public worship as a 
whole. 

Dr. Niebuhr finds a prevalence of liturgical reform 
“everywhere except iti America,” and dismisses our re- 
cent church architecture as “formless exuberance.” 
Surely he should know of recent marked advances 
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among Methodist and Disciple churches, not to mention 
the new and distinguished prayer book issued by the 
Congregational committee. The Pilgrim Hymnal of 
twenty years ago contains an admirable collection of or- 
ders and materials of worship. The Unitarian Hymn 
and Tune Book having eight orders of service, each 
with a litany, came into general use nearly forty years 
ago. The present Hymns of the Spirit with “Services of 
Religion” contains sixteen service orders. Each of these 
has a prayer of confession or invocation, a litany and 
some an affirmation of faith for congregational partici- 
pation. During the war, two orders of service were is- 
sued and generally used — pungent, penetrating and 
strong in the urgencies of their concerns and expres- 
sions. In my own Chicago parish, three of its ordinaries 
of worship have been in continuous use for fifty years. 
It is unfortunate that theological prejudice should blind 
religious leaders to the excellence—let me say the re- 
ligious excellence—of some of these movements in pub- 
lic worship. 

As to architecture, since 1910 no other country pre- 
sents any advance that begins to approach that of our 
own in the matter of improving the devotional spirit of 
Protestant church buildings. In some other lands, more 
churches, including Roman Catholic, have adopted a 
modernistic style of building, but none can match the 
progress of American Protestant churches in the central 
symbolism of worship. The vital pressures of this move- 
ment in architecture have been the desires for deeper 
meanings and better form in worship. Dr. Niebuhr im- 
plies that they are merely esthetic. He has almost com- 
pletely misinterpreted the profoundly religious impulses 
that lie behind a movement so widespread as to repre- 
sent a major turning point in Protestant history. Its 
true meaning has not yet been discerned, for it is a 
turning from dogma centered to worship centered re- 
ligion. 

Incidentally, moreover, it is not merely esthetic, for 
nothing that is beautiful can be merely beautiful. If 
anything is beautiful, it is also good. It is good in itself, 
it is a good that displaces other less admirable goods, 
it is a good that truly intimates the Supreme Good. 

Dr. Niebuhr, also, has failed to notice the timely as 
well as the timeless in our best liturgical development. 
To be sure, the new Congregational book falls short of 
sufficient relevance “to the peculiar problems of our age,” 
but the Unitarian usages are rich in concerns of the so- 
cial gospel as well as the recovery of “forgotten trea- 
sures.” What could be a more timely or a more pro- 
found religious action in this industrial age than the 
special recognitions accorded by the services of Vocation 
Day? 

The general state of Protestant worship in America 
is just as deplorable as Dr. Niebuhr says, but there are 
points of decided and widespread advances, while here 
and there are points of pioneering far forward. Our 
theological professors should be able to tell students and 
ministers where they are. 

Von OcpdEN VoctT 
Birmingham, Michigan. 


Minister Emeritus, First Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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